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a bag of 
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: THE ROYAL SHOW, 1950 
\ bic Ons 
: N 1839 the English A ral So ed the | mus year, held 
its first country Oxford year the 
: Royal Show, whic! wn f es back to Oxford 
‘ for the third time with a showground 
The history the R from that first r effort to its present status 
as the largest how t] rid f in ul tration of the 
progre f British ag { sey 
as the need arose, | ch 
permanent addit: f It t x f ved the d 
of commercial poul f Tt hap 1) 
year mirrored th tI 
The “ father fthe r, Chancellor of 
the Exches the WI ( f doned politics 
when he succeeded t} h nd his real 
interest — farming d | {of Sl W At the 
annual dinner of the Si Clut he |} la 1 December 
1837, he proposed the f hicl id help to improve 
agriculture a wh Id Clu for catt! 
Atal rther 4 M } \ it Society was 
formed, with Earl Sp Pr vears later 
if was grant dt } | Ri Agr ltural Societys 
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THE ROYAL SHOW, 1839-1950 


Then there was the party which travelled by stage-coach and post-chaise 
from Devon, putting up two nights on the journey Among them was Mr 


George Drewry, an cxperict ced and successful breeder, who afterwards said 
of the show that “ there had been! thing like it before and many said there 
would never be another like it 

In one sense he was right though not perhay n the way that he meant it 


For the Roval never stood still, but grew and hanged cach year as the progress 


of agricult ire made new ar d different demands 


Evolution of At the first Oxford Show the only cattle breeds given 

Livestock Classes separate classes were Shorthorns. Herefords, and Devons, 

for which there were re pectively 27, 24 and 15 entries 

All other cattle were classed together as “ any other breed or cross”. From 

1846 onwards cross-breds were excluded from this fourth class, which was 
Ito other pure breeds” 

In 1851. at Windsor, when a special effort was made to get a representative 


collection of all the improved breeds there were separate classes for Long 
horns. Channel Island breeds, Sussex, Scot h Horned, Scotch Polled and 

Welsh. Irish or other pure breeds”. Ayrshit won all the prizes for Scotch 
Horned cattle, and Wiliam McComt f Tillyfour won three of the four 
prizes in the polled classes with his Aberdeen-Angus, the first time improved 
specimens of the breed had been seen at ar English show 

Soon the variety f different breed hegan t sct a problem in the class 
for “ any other breed The judge of this class in 1858 at Chester was faced 
with a collection comprising Alderneys. 4 Ayrshires, 4 Polled Norfolk 


Polled Angus, 2 Welsh, 3 W t Highland cattle, | Galloway and | Brahm 
vou ster separate Classes were made for Sussex 


, an to establish their right to “a place in 
oneared in the show list, until, by the Jubilee Show of 


the sun,’ new lasse ircd in th 

SAY t bore a clos mblance to that of me dern Roval The only 
t " ns W asses for Dairy Sh rthorns and Fricsians Classes 

vere first provided for Dairy Shorthorns 11 1905 (the vear the Dairy Short 

horn Associ vas! d). and that vear n ilk vield classes were intr 


h Friesian (then called the British 


In the case of other livestock, too, the orginal classifications provide ar 
nteresting contrast with present-day show 

In 1839 pig breeds were very ill-defined, and the n ixed entries at the show 
¥ cight boars, four ws and four pens cach of three young inimals were 
jescnbed by a contemporary writer as “ neither numerous nor remarkable’ 
Four vears later the pig section was divided int large “ breeds and “ small ” 
hreeds, and the Berkshire ms to have been the first breed to have had a 
lass to itself, in 1862. It was still impossible to recognize other specific 
hreect« } ean fell sing re « varate cla cs were provided for A Large 


White Breed \ Small White Breed,” and “A Small Black Breed” 


Middle Whites were added tn 1882 and by the Jubilee Show classes for Large 
Whites, Small Whites d Tamworths were ncluded 
Por horses also the first meeting provided no breed classification. In 185] 
parat isses were made for Suffolk horses, and in 1876 for ¢ Ivdesdales, 
hutunt il th hy h ree vere eT uped as agricultural es” 
That vear the | ish Cart Hor Society. formed four years earlier, changed 
ts name to th Shire Horse Society,” and at the following year’s Royal a 


Longhorns, Welsh, K 

4 durned It wa t unt tthe B 
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THE ROYAL SHOW, 1899-19580 


eep breeds emerged more rapidly in {839 they were 

ter Southdow! d other short-woolled sheep and 
than Le ter I R57 the sex Gc class was 


By 1862 there 


a prize wi eres 
Or f the most xhibit how a rotary tiller 
which « ted of haped teeth fi ! ba But trials 
revealed th the ‘ to the tee ked the spaces between 
until the mach ther tilled 
A prize of £500 of i 856 | vator brought only 
two entries Neither warded the pt of m. John Fowler's 
stean pi igh n ‘ two year ir R78 a Goold Micdal was 
; awarded to McCormick i | eparator was exhibited 
for the first tr Eng } a 
Murchland machine dying tt w featut fa vacuum pipe, was 
shown in Bul wa that the Society s Suiver Medal 
was awarded to a king macl whicl ided at phernic motors 
i suspended her eath the d rh tion with double walled 
cups 
Trials of cight crop ary hi ct with the [S82 show 
were a failu N t ach f which worked the prin 
ciple of introduct g hot th h have t able to compete 
with th msist t her 1} ! reported t had and 
fickle a th clima th ik th har weather 
than trust t yofu t Lice That was that 
and while terest j ! ! I d of crop dricrs at the 
Royal mitii, 9? ip ts S r Medal! 
From the Ivel Agr Mot led Silver Medal in 1904, 
tractor entries Pp dt y 1912, the Daimler 
Company exhibited a! § hp. tractor ipat f drawing a 
plough. In wi R_A.S.E. held « et ive tractor 
: trials in Lincolnshir £5,000, U ht macl were tested 
and the concius reached that thet i , wide choice of caceilent 
tractors ava lable 
This Year's Royal . Ane we to this y Royal Show at Oxford 
from July 41 vestock from al 1) pure 
There are |,864 cat pig d4 trics un the 
breeding 
An experiment has de this ¥ g together all the live 
stock entries of Wh x xhibit xcept in the 
case of hor ) d herd must be 
weighed against the « ful ng af n different 
: classes standing together i t diff ies in getting classes into 
the ring 
One of the outstanding features of agricun al show the war is 
the new design of the Mints f iture’s exhibit. Covering 14 acres 
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THE ROYAL SHOW aw 19S 


it indeed “ a show within a show and often attracts |,UU0 visitors al a 
time. Each year a different “ theme ™ is illustrated by live animals, crops 
and grasses grown on the site and interesting models of farm In 1947 the 
central theme was dairying and Icey farming, the following year beet cattle 
and pigs, and last year, at Shrewsbury, the emphasis was on sheep 


This year the cxhibit aims at teaching th on of higher output witl 
lasting improvement The outside plot how the cropping of a 250-acre 
Cotswold type of farm in relation to the targets of the agricultural expansior 
programm typical rotations for watered and unw d; the pre 
ventior f ore pi ses the igh weeds, wil rm and seedborne discasc 
and the management of grassland An intere ting feature of the indoor 
section 1s a livestock demonstration or the production of bee! fron dairy 
herd It will also illustrate the feeding of pigs on home-grown foods 
different qualitie of silage d how to feed itt ave concentrates method: 
of handling, conditioning and storng gra ind exhibits showing the recent 
advance of attestation 

The dried grass cc mpctition, held tor the first tome last vear. os this vear 
divided into national and regional contest In addition to a prize of £10 


for the best sample in each region, all samples automatically compete for the 
national prizes 

Ihe competition for the best-managed wor dlands—-which embraces a 
different area cach year —is open to estate owners in Gloucestershire, Wilt 
shire, Worcestershire and Herefordshire. New classes for fencing and other 
items made from thinnings are included in the Forestry Exhibit 


There 1 a record number of overt OO trade and machyocry stands 
covering about 40 acres, and 22 entric have been accepted in the new imple 
ments section 

For the first time nee the war classes are included for Rough Fell and 
Scottish Blackface sheep, and the four-in-hand coaching teams have been 
revived Additions to the Young Farmers’ competitions include one or 
how to demonstrat intry crafts and a sheep judging contest. For the 


first ime a Canadian team has entered th Y.F.C. International Dairy ¢ attle 


Judging competition 


Ihe regular attractions will be found again at Oxford this year. The 
flower show, jumping compet ns, musical ride (given this year by the 
Metropolitan Mounted Police), the farnery contests, the parade of prize- 
winning cattle. the tractor parade and the many educational exhibits 

The * Roval ” has travelled far since it first came to Oxford in 1839—~and 
indeed since its second visit to the city in 1870. But each vear as it moves 
onwards visiting Cambridge next vear, Newton Abbot tl vear alter, and 

in [9S3 I Il continue to change and develop to meet the needs 


of a changing agriculture 

Sull guided by its mott Practice with Science “ chosen by Earl Spencer 
at the Society's formation, the R.A.S.I tinues to encourage the pronecfrs 
and to bring the scientists’ discoveries to the knowledge of the practical 


farmer 
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PHE SETTING OF THE ROYAL SHOW, 1950 


M.A., D.Litt 


ORWIN 


lil vea the tk Show » 


T os just 
Oxford A contemp ry print 


city wall, 


spires and pinnacles of churches g 
the site of this year’s Royal » few miles farther rt d wh “ 
formed a part f the great cstate presci ted bv tt sty tot? fir ) 
Marlborough 

Kidlington lies in the Upper That where th ver forms Uhe« 
dividing line betwe the midland and } nes of Eng Li 
the Chiltern Hills and the Berkshire ad Wi re Dow to u ist and 
south, and the massive “stone formal the C otswokis the w 
and north-west, embrace a great valley dr d by the Tha and its tn 


butarics. Reading on the cast, swin to u yest, and 
middle, are the only industr " e in th on : th 
Shew of 1950 enjoys a setting almost enur ly 

The surrounding ring of hills provides many tage point — 
From Stokenchurch Hill > Ch ns, 


east, and across the valle) he 
north ; then, turning westward, up the Vale of the white Horse nght away 
to the High ¢ otswolds, Glou 
into the Cotswolds and looking back from the C] enham Road by Burford, 
the whole line of the Dow in view, | G e Gap on the east, wher 

the Thames breaks through th on to White Horse Hill in the south, and 


then away westwat 


tershire. Or, crossing the Thames Valley 


Most of the parishes f the hill co try mips, offen no 
more than two or three fields wide and ses e from the Vale t 
the top of the dow! wi re tnecy ul ti ne from thet om of the 
next valley It 1s ld plan, desig give the com Waller 
and shelter together with good meadow he botton fos 
themselves and their livestock above U west ours ; fertile plough 
lands, easily worked, « the middle sloy 1 ty of rough gra, for 


their livestock at the toy 


North Thames Arca 


uncultivated, and the great beechwi is wha re its che ha 
give employ nt t pot her t } 4 
making industry. In Berks! iW :, 
most part, at one im oported a great sheep population, where tod it 
would be hard to find a $s pherd and h floch Cyn the rh i th 
revival of arabie ta where t per r he 
downlands Thou a cres “ ni tur! ndisturbed ike 
the men of the Iron As iltivated 1 Gelds. the bounds of 
which are still visible, hay me back int vat the tractor and the 
combine harvester have displa du ligging k and ti kle of th 
husbandman of 2,000 years ago. Only gallops rema in 
the training of racehor 


apart from farming, !5 


* Retween the | versity Parks i Holyw 


id was staged at 
rd tcate the 
| "| tome of the Radcliffe Camera and the 
Tp, 
val 
ng it 
akc whol ta district of outstanding 
Bx 


SHOW 


long the foot of these down: 


There 1s good farming land, however, all a 
} rv from the sharp river-gravel 


‘ bt, of the movement 
met tward from f farmlyv farming the west of England 
in Wal and i Lam hur partic arly duru g times ot agricultural de 
pressior The high proportion of ill farms, the general prevalence of 
livestock farming, U and hunger d 1 ck of ternative occupations, 
all these things combined to maintain high rents | hese districts at times 
when the « ipital ta ic iu a d a sicrn tics Were 


j } farmers of the west, 
ron for the first tu at the chan of getting cheap land, who brought 


ot agriculture mor 


South Thames Area South of the Thames, the country between the river 
and the downs shows, perhaps, even greater varicty 
There is the same belt of river gravel, with the same sand and ballast industry, 
but the ridge of greensand which stretches castward from Faringdon, 1s a 


triking feature of the landscape. It carries an area of fruit growing and 
market gardening ; hop growing, once a well-diffused local mdustry but 
now yg unknown, has been successfully reintroduced. A more important 
fruit-gre g area of U district, however, occurs farther south, on the 

» of malmstone which, at Harwell, has given rise to the well-known 
cherry-growing industry d, more recently, to apples and mixed fruits as 
well, managed on the most up-to-date lines 


r Ock and its numerous 
iles from Cricklade in the 


Val ft the White Hor Dy d by the Rive 
and-twenty m 


Uriwe 


N to Abingdon on the cast. In early t it must have been a vast swamp, 


deed llage nat are evidence of this, for most of those which do not 

end .” (sland), end in “ ford,” river crossings for the trackways 

it la wet district, but learit f the rivers and land drainage have 
all of it fart {i much of for arable cultivation. 


ts source, the great mass of 
he ¢ ds completes the setting of this year’s Royal 


how yar i Valley near its head at Crcklade is on the 250 
foot « he Cotswold escarpment above Cheltenham, some 18 
miles t t 000 feet, this clevation being sustained past 


Cleese H y Hill, and on, further north. The view from 
this rid sard he Sever i the Golden Valley into Wales, 1s 
f the tin the « ry. th ch land continues north-east on a 
diminishing scale to Edge Hull, fading out northward in the great Midland 
plait d ng eastward into the valley of the River Cherwell, which runs 


due south, past Banbury, to nthe Thames at Oxford 


— 
the source of a considerable ballast industry, to the clay of U ttle Otmoor 
ha m north Oxtord wt h wast ft rticl s of the 
‘ ‘ | 
Onford clay brought down and dcp ited there Dy tne River Ray give ris 
to what is prohabl the heaviest sou! England it @ dastrict Of muxec 
farm in which dairving predominated before the war, but which ha : 
caperienced, of cour a great revival of arable farming im recent years i 
accompanied by tl mprovement of many old pastures by alternate hu j 
4 rect +} high proportion of 
- 
resisMant to economic p ire than corn growing J 
Ihe Cot.wolds 
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THE SETTING OF THE ROYAL SHOW, [950 


The great wedge of country contained between these two rivers is essentially 
a stone country. Stone mansions and cottages, stone farmhouses and 
farmsteads, are characteristic, and beautiful stone slates form the roofing 
of many of them ; the stonemason’s and the stonewaller’s art is manifest 
throughout the landscape, for hedges are rarely to be found. The district 
is intersected by a series of small valleys, of which those of Churn, Colne, 
Leach, Windrush, Evenlode and Glyme are the more important. All of 
these streams discharge their waters into the Thames, and the district they 
serve constitutes the Low Cotswolds, at one time much more heavily wooded 
than it is today. Wychwood forest, which ran down from what is now the 
wireless station at Leafield to Woodstock, within two miles of the showyard, 
was only disafforested by the Crown and reclaimed and equipped for farming, 
a hundred years ago. The High Cotswolds, however, stretching northward 
from Burford and Northleach on the Oxford-Cheltenham road, always a 
great open tract, has long been in arable occupation. Here was a great wool 
industry in Tudor times. It developed its own breed of sheep, the Cotswold, 
now superseded everywhere by more modern breeds, and the beautiful 
Perpendicular churches of the distnct, with the magnificent tombs in some 
of them of the woo! magnates of those days, bear witness to the importance 
and prosperity of the industry. More recently the High Cotswolds deve- 
loped as a district of light arable farming, on the four-course system. The 
blanket mills at Witney and the cloth mill at Chipping Norton are survivals 
of the extensive woollen manufacturing industry, which took precedence 
of Yorkshire in the west of England before water power had given place to 
steam 
Fastward of the Cherwell, the flat, fertile Thame valley stretches away to 
the foot of the Chilterns, the starting point of this brief topographical survey 
derable remains of old forest 
1am Clumps, a notable landmark, 


In it arable farming pred minates, witl 
north-east of Oxford, and the Witten 
rising from the plain near Dorchester 


Notable Farmers Considered as a whole, the district in which this year’s 

Roval Show is set is not one of the more intensive farming 
areas of the country : production ts slightly below the national average 
But today and at all tim t has contributed its share of farmers who have 
been notable in the history of British agriculture. One of the earliest of them 
was Jethro Tull, the son of a Berkshire landowner, who was one of the pioncers 


f mechanized cultivatior Bad health drove him from the Bar into farm 
ng, in 1699. and he practised it, first, at Crowmarsh, and later in Wiltshire, 
t outside the southern boundary of this survey Anxious to make the 
hest pre nnfom seed, he inve nted the first seed drill which 
worked, and later, having come to realize the importance of ullage to aerate 


ind pulverize the soil, he devised the horse-hoe to work between the rows 
of his drilled crops 

In the improvement of livestock, an Oxfordshire proneer was Robert 
Fowler, of Litthe Rollnght, by Chipping Norton, the fricnd of Robert 
Bakewell, Fowler's Longhorn cattle continued the best Bakewell pedigrees, 
ind at the sale of his herd in 1792, prices remarkable for those days were 
realized. Portraits of the more famous of his animals, the bulls “ Shakes- 
peare “ and “ Garrick,” the cow “ Longhorned Beauty ” and others, which 
hung in the Manor House at Little Rollright for nearly 150 years, are now 
n the Agricultural f xomics Research Institute at Oxford 

In more recent limes two names are fa us in connection with livestock 
improvement in the district. Robert Hobbs, senior, of Kelmscott, by Lech- 
lade, was noted fifty vears ago for his flock of Oxford Down sheep. It was 
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works at Banbury, blankets at Witney, tweed mills at Chipping Norton, 
cement works at Shipton and Chinnor, and glove-making at ¢ haribury and 


Woodstock 
The soil types vary surprisingly, and yet there 1s not a great varicty in the 
farming. which is generally mixed. In the Good Old Days the county was 


nsisting of sheep and barley land, but, speaking 


vag icly referred to as cor 
generally, those days of hurdle sheep have gone and the farmers have, of 
necessity, turned their minds to other activities which have been largely con- 
trolled by economics, the lic of the land, type of soil, services available and, 
to no small extent, by the industrial undertakings mentioned above which 


drew any spare labour from a wide area in the surrounding countryside. 


Six Farming Zones For convenience of description, the county can be 
divided roughly into five zones running diagonally 


from north-east to south-west, with a sixth zone as an infilling. 
Zone 1, starting in the north, consists of the land around Banbury and 
Hook Norton, bounded roughly on the south-east by a line running from 


Deddington to the Rollnght The oldest soil formations in the county 
are found here and comprise the lower, middle and upper has, t gether with 
the inferior ooltte oF ome of the h gher ground The last named gives rise 
to light. sandy, almost “ blow-away " souls, wl ch are very poor indeed and 
require a system of farming which will conu sally enrich the soil with humus 
and essential pla t foods, e.g, good, well-mana ed | y> 

Che upper lias gives rise to a heavy soil characterized by a cont nt of small, 
rubbly lump f rather dirty looking In tone It does not cover a very 
wide arca, at dis obvious matt lv as the clay caps on some ol the dome-like 
hills in this area The middle lias 15 lo« ly referred to locally as the “ 1ron- 
stone country 4 good deal of opencast working is practised on account 
of the high tron content of the lhmestone neerned The soils are a heavy 
brash of fair depth, capable of being very productive, but phosphate fixation 
presents a problem. Lastly, almost all the valley floors are covered with a 
heavy lower has clay pring lines are common throughout the area where 


pervious strata overlie clay phases 
This is a country of relatively steep-sided valleys with many small- to 


medium-sized farms, some of a larger acreage being located on the wider, 
upper slopes of the hills. Ironstone workings have been in existence for many 
years and are now being operated in the Wroxton and Bloxham areas Some 


of the old works are derelict and are a blot on the countryside, but 2 certain 
amount of successful reclamation has taken place The satisfactory outcome 
of this reclamation work would indicate that provided the bottom can be 
satisfactorily drained and the top soil redeposited in relatively small heaps 
ready for subsequent regrading, there is no reason why similar treatment on 
dry gravel pits, which are such an eyesore and source of nuisance from 
blowing weeds, etc., should not be extended and made a rule in future. 

The area is one of mixed farming, with emphasis on milk. Many of the 
valley slopes are considered to be too steep for ploughing and arable culti- 
vation. Banbury, the market town for the area, has a very live and up-to-date 
market easily accessible from London, Birmingham and the Midlands 
generally. The Northern Aluminium Works at Banbury attract a large 
number of young men from the adjoining villages, and the supply of labour 


to the farms presents some difficulty 


Zone 2, is bounded on the south-east by a line running approximately from 
Little Faringdon to Stratton Audley, and includes the Cotswold country 
The bulk of the farms here 


with an extension cast over the River Cherwell! 
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are generally larger and situated on the stone brash, which, from both farming 


and geological angles, is of several k nds ) the “corn brash” of the 
geologists gives rise to heavy bra h soils which tend to be potash deficient 


standard manuring practice will generally give salistactory re ults. (2) The 


$our brash,”” Certain arcas the | bl fien deficnt 
in lime, potash and phosphate «= the limest s very hard and slow to 
weather ; the phases of stone and clay rl nother layers 3 feet 
or more in depth—and these are not very satisfactory sols to WOTK. 1) The 
“ limestone ” brash : this is the thin, dry, hot, hungry land developed on the 
oolite. Complete fertilizers, combine drills and the new type « f ley, appear 
to be the answers to successful cropping of the brash type of land 

Arable farming with sheep is “ in the blood,” but with 4 lal i the county 
sheep population from some 158,000 pre-w: to approx ly 80,000, 
there is a notable change-over to Icy farmuins dairy herds, in spite of the 
difficulties of providing ad te wate! my and f g of the large 


arable ficlds Stock markets are held at CI 


Zone 31s the area running Gown to the ine 


with Otmoor as its centr Here the land cold, wet clay, and 
probably forms the most difficult farming at fthe county. Thuis is where 
the “* Oxford clay con nt ts own { fu vs of the 
Ray and Lower Cherwell, and although in some J he topography 1s ul 

dulating, it is generally low-lying and wet The brook f which there are 
many, have little fall, and most fields 1 ed a ditch on four sides. Wherever 


this land is brought under the plough, d ge is most important : J 


phates, and in many cases, lime, are det t when these ds can be 
adequately met some very use! |, heavy at land t It Its maintenance 
arable cultivat ratiy ly Apert nd t} di t} when 


the land is fit to work greatly restricted. By Geepening 


Thames Conservancy ! nade it pe for the farming 
a tchut 4 


be improved by mole and tile drainage, t ther with cor hensive 
schemes, and lar d wh } uld be grazed only during a very hort por d of 
the year for fear of everce Pp aching now offers a longer grazing scasor and a 
considerable area has come under the p! 

Superimposed on the clay are the higher ! of the Corallias the villages 
of Stanton St. John, Forest Hill and Holt outskirts of Oxford Ihe 
soil is of a sandy nature, inherently infertile ane ble to blow away A ley 

f farming and heavy stocking ! ry to maint fertility 


system oO! 
On the whole, the farms are small to mediut ye, with dairying as the 


main enterprise. Oxford and Bicester ar the market tows 
Zone 4 stretches to the foot of the ¢ hilterns. roughly on a line from Chinnor 
to Crowmarsh, and includ ome of our?t t fertile arat d, together 


with what is gencrally known as the Bullingdon Pla This region < ists 
of the Kimmeridge and gault clay the former on a line fron an 
Baldons is drained by the River Thame, and 1s generally very deficient tn 


lime and potash. Where drainage is efficient and the application « { fert 
lizers 1s adequate, the land capable of growing very heavy crops of grass 
and cereals. Rising as islands from this Kimmeridge area are the villages 


of Horspath, Cuddesdon, and Great at d Little Milton, which are situated 
on the “ Portland Beds” and give rise to the areas of market vardening. 
where considerable acreages of vegetables ar { potatoes, including “ carlies,” 
are grown 

The gault clay runs parallel to the Chilterr Hills. and is mainly an area of 
large farms, some devoted cl 


fiw vr rowing gat feng of tore 
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sheep flocks having gone © !n isolated cases dairy herds are besng established 
At altitude f between S00 and S00 feet there are areas of clay a: d flint 
1 returns where due attention is paid 


rmations of 
le 
ct tiv infertuc 


There ito bea ter number 


and | able t burn in a a! gnty it ‘ ‘ 

ot cherry rchard i year Gepre iny De derelict 

and now ne ed cl aring al dar plar ting W ind res dential 

a properties are icatures fu niryside, and me of the farms are split up 
and scattered, nd therefore difficull to 

Zone ¢ mp » the f f the other f vones with gravels and 

alluvial deposits along th ley of the Than nd its tributaries. Included 

nm the ircas W : small acreag f our most ble grazing pastur which 

would “ fatten a bullock w thout cak together with a much larget area of 


inferior grassians 
A considerable acreage of this land ha w been brought under the 
re hot and } where they at fair elevation 


plough ( 
but in lower a gt wat tat hel me rtent These 
nd canabl emg highly farmed that although 
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Crops and Livestock Since wi 


na th ara? na heer ad fron 


45 per cent to 65 per ¢ mt th ‘ 


of 3.000 acres t 


crops, but gar | rr gly important 
‘ part during the last Yields g rally } heen up to the average 
for the country as a wi It sh d be | t that there ! becn a 
considerable change ed duration of levs it the county 
: 39 the majority of the leys, amounting to 20 per cent of the 


whereas in 1939 t! y 
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agricultural area, and for the most part are leys of longer duration than one 
year. Ley farming continues to gain popularity in the county 

Mention must also be made of horticulture, whic h accounts for just over 
2,000 acres— mostly in small units of up to S acres. The major portion ts 
devoted to vegetables grown mainly to supply Oxford, but a certain quantity 
finds its way to London and Birmingham The acreage of frust 1s comparati- 
vely small, comprising some 100 acres of soft fruits and approximately 300 
acres of top fruits. Glasshouse culture is popular and 1s gencrally in small 
units. Other interests of the horticulturist include nursery stock production, 
flowers, alpines, mushrooms, herbs. cobnuts, dwarf chernes and watercress 

The county is well served by the Horticulture School at Waterperry, which 
is also famed outside the county 

So far as livestock is concerned, cattle, and in particular dairy cows, 
have increased in number considerably during the last thirty years, and even 
since 1939 have shown an approximate increase of 12 per cent The priority 
given to milk production during the war, was, in part, responsible for 
accelerating the change-over from sheep t dairying, which was first dictated 
by the economic conditions of the period between the wars, together with 
the advent of the Milk Marketing Board. All the main dairying breeds are 
represented in the county-—to mention only a few outstanding pedigree 
herds. we have the Churchill and Kelmscott Shorthorns, the Bradwell Grove 
Red Polls, the Elmwood Friesians, the Wilcote and Wychwood Jerseys, 
the Barford Ayrshires, and the Tackley Guernseys, whilst in the beef world 
we are represented by the Eynsham Aberdeen-Angus herd and the Chipping- 
hurst Lincoln Reds 

Attestation is making steady and encouraging progress of the 1,600 or 
so herds in the county, one-third are now attested This represents some 
27,780 head of cattle, or approximately 26 per cent of the total cattle in the 
county, compared to 14.1 per cent in England as a whole. There are also 
approximately another hundred herds at various stages on the way to 
attestation 

The sheep population, in common with that of other counties, has been 
about halved during the last ten years, but numbers are gradually going up 
again. This increase consists of grass sheep rather than the previously 
traditional Oxford Down and Hampshire Down breeds which were popular 
for arable folding. 

Pigs, too, are on the increase, following the very low figures reached as a 
result of war-time conditions 

The pre-war figure for poultry has already been surpassed by some 16 per 
cent: the most noticeable feature of our poultry position during the last few 
vears has been the rapid, and, at times, dramatic change from extensive to 
more intensive forms of production. On many farms we have seen the 
establishment of one-man unit poultry sections, where previously poultry 
had the freedom of the farmyard. The built-up litter system, the poultry 
yard and the laying battery are becoming very popular In all cases the basic 
cost of housing is often overcome by adaptation and improvization of the 
Folding methods are beginning to pay dividends in the 


existing buildings 
he thin stone brash 


form of increased stock-carrying capacity on some ¢ it 
farms in the Cotswold arca. Probably the most spectacular progress has 
heen made in table turkey production ; in the past twelve months quite a 
number of farmers have abandoned the old methods of rearing and feeding 
in favour of the “ Motley system” 

This all-round change in the picture of Oxfordshire farming, as compared 
with the pattern in 1939, reflects national ind international demands, and 
we have seen a general change-over in our crop production to a system ol 
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farming which, besides supplying priority crops, aims at greater self-suffi- 
ciency from our tillage, coupled with the introduction of a system of ley 
farming. Much progress has also been made with water supplics and 
fencing which are so essential for most efficient utilization of the leys 


FARMING AT BURCOTE 


URCOTE, Field and Manor Farms are three adjoining holdings in the 
B parishes of Clifton Hampden, Dorchester and Drayton St. Leonard in 
South Oxfordshire, and together they comprise some 1,300 acres of 
fairly level land lying between the Thames and its tributary, the Thame 
Part of it is on the lower greensand, which is casy working and moderately 
fertile but dries out rather quickly ; another area is valley gravel, which 
burns badly in dry seasons, and there is an arca of about 150 acres of heavier, 
more retentive, land on Manor Farm and the adjoining part of Field Farm 
About 120 acres is old pasture, and the rest comes in rotation under the 
plough. 
When Mr. Farrant took Burcote Farm in 1919 he was told by his neigh- 
bours that it required plenty of feeding and a nice rain once a week ; also 
that the average rainfall was the lowest in the county ; this last has proved 


to be true, the average rainfall in the last ten years being only between 22 


and 23 inches 
Manor Farm was taken over in 1929, when Mr. Farrant’s son, J. B 
Farrant, was taken into partnership, and Field Farm in 1936 


Crop Rotation Burcote Farm originally covered some SOO acres, SO of 
and the Leys = which was very poor old pasture and the remainder arable 
suffering from overcropping with corn during the first world 
war. With the Corn Production Act in mind, Mr. Farrant decided to farm 
it as arable, to maintain a good flock of sheep and winter fatten cattle, 
planning eventually to build up the fertility of the land. Following the repeal 
of the Corn Production Act and the slump in prices, this type of farming, 
however, soon proved unremunerative, and in 1926 it was decided to grass 
down and keep a dairy herd 
Fifty acres or so of arable land were put down with a modified Clifton 
Park seeds mixture, to which was added 4 Ib. per acre of Kentish wild white 
clover, then 25s. perib. Today the whole of the 500 acres, with the exception 
of a few small ficlds unsuitable for ploughing, are under the alternate hus- 
bandry system, and the normal rotation i four years ley, followed by three 
grain crops which may be cither (a) oats, wheat, barley, (b) wheat, oats, 
barley, or sometimes (c) wheat, barley, barley, depending on the prices ruling 
and the circumstances as regards stock feed in the autumn of the fourth year 
The first of these is the most favoured, since it gives three to four months’ 
extra grazing at the end of the fourth year of the ley. The three crops are 
followed by a cleaning crop—cither sugar beet, potatoes, kale, mangolds or 
swedes, or vetches and oats ensiled, with a catch crop of rape following 
then in the ninth year a further corn crop is grown and undersown with a 
ley once more 
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yegrass, the first cut Dein 
The Ieys are cither graze 


Cocksfoot ha been fi nd to be the I ise i 
it 1s least affected by drt *ht and pt du more acep than other species 
in ary asons But where the land heay + mixture containing umothy 
ind late-flowering red clover with S.100 white clover 1s now Demng used to 
extend the period 1 the carly mmer wh leafy silage can be made 

Fxaperiment re also be made with simple mixtures at 4 m ich lower 
rate of seeding of cocksfoot and 5 1() white clover and S. strains of ryegrass 
with S100 white clover Th apcriments ha not gone tar ough yet 
for a definite opinion |t be formes but Mr. Farrant ts itistied that the 
imple mixtur re not good as the more comprehensive mixtures The 
levs are dre d with I fertilizer every year, « nd extra nitrogenous 
dressings are u ed to get rly bite a! d an carly cut for silage 

The alternate husbands ystem has been practised on Burcote Farm 
longer thar inv i Oxfordshire d it is only because 1 has proved 
oO SUCK ful that it grad lv b stended to the whole area, except 
tor ab 1M) ac ! meadows, and a small area to which it has not 


creosoted posts, though most cxapensive ily | 

to be the cheapest T} - nut in fifteen years ago appear to be as sound to- 
day as when erected whereas other types put in later are having to be renewed 
Water was another problem ang has not vet been solved satisfactor ly, but 
in most of the fields stock either have a water supy ly or have access to it 
In exceptionally dry mers, like 1949, considerable quantities of water 


The Livestock The farm stock consists of $50 head of cattle, 200 breeding 
ewes and their lambs, 700 laying hens, and 6 horses The 
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FARMING AT BURCOT! 
) bulls. have been bought during the last ten year The herds were founded 
ae on good type commer 1] Shorthorn heifer und as far as possible good 
; bulls from heavy milking and long-lived fa have been used, but the 
dual-purpose characteristics of the Dairy Shorthorn have also been kept 
in mind 
a The number in the tw herds has grad y mereased from the ofigina 
26 cows at Burcote to today he ws, as shown 
above a d the da product in AIT! ately gall ns 
All calves are reared he bucket, from four Gay old the whole milk 
being er dualiv ret cea miik at give little con 
centrate as soon as they ske it, and troduced at about eight 
ii weeks From twels weeks thev af iry food—namely, 3 Ib 
cor ntrat pl lag nd hay For several years prior the male 
x 4 
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The milking cows have three yards, each capable of holding 24 cows . 
management as follows 


(1) from December to March the cows are housed in these yards, following the 


afternoon rrulking 
(7) for the morning milking one batch ts put th mh the bail, whilst the other two 


have their feed of baled hay, etc., before they are mulked ; 
(3) when the cows have been through the bail, they are returned to their respective 


yards unti! about ¥ am 
(4) all the anumals are turned out for exercise and a feed of roots and/or silage unt: 


they are brought in for the afternoon musing 


Yards have been built for all sizes of stock down to young calves, and 
they are proving very successful. Not the least of the benefits derived from 
this yarding system is that the cattle are kept off the grassland during the 
winter time 

The ewe flock is composed of Clun Forest and Hampshire cross Clun 
ewes. Hampshire rams are used and lambing takes place in March. During 
the summer the flock is run on the Ieys. Later the lambs go on to rape and 
then on to beet tops in the autumn, finishing on kale and swedes. No 
attempt is made to push them, and they are usually sold fat during March 
and April when mutton prices are highest. Forty years ago there was a 
good-sized ewe flock on practically every s sitable farm in South Oxfordshire , 
today there are very few irideed, but run as they are here, i.¢., more as a 
sideline, and as followers of the dairy herd and often eating food which 
would otherwise be wasted, Messrs. Farrant still find that they pay their way 
and help to keep up the fertility of the land 

The poultry flock of about 700 hens, Rhode Island and Leghorn X Rhode 
Island Red. which are bought as day-old pullets, are kept partly in fold units 
and partly in movable houses on the leys the former method, although 
involving more labour, is ousting the latter because the land is fertilized by 


the droppings so much more evenly 


Crops and Silage Plentiful supplies of dung are needed on the light land 
on these farms. The time taken and the cost of getting it 
out has militated against making large quantitic but now that a tractor- 
operated loader and dung spreaders are being used, it is hoped to speed up 
the job and cut the cost. About 50 acres of potatoes and 50-60 acres of 
sugar bect have been grown cach year ; the soil is rather too dry to make 
potato growing 100 per cent succes ful, but with the increasing quantities of 
dung and the ploughing out of leys, the land is improving in this respect 
Sugar beet has done well, and over a number of years the crop has averaged 
i4 tons of washed beet per acre. A beet harvester has considerably cased 
the lifting of the crop during the last two seasons The beet tops are fed to 
stock, the practice being to cart off half for the cattle and feed the remainder 
on the land by folding sheep 
A considerable area of kale is grown for the cattle, and during last winter 
this was folded very successfully by the cows, electrically fenced. Some 
1? to 18 acres of swedes and kale are grown for the sheep, but of late years 
swedes have done so badly that it has been decided to abandon them and 
grow a bigger acreage of kale Catch crops, such as rape and Italian 
ryegrass, are grown after the vetches and oats are ensiled ; and also after 
early harvested winter barley 
The 450.800 acres of corn crops are harvested mainly by combines, with 
the exception of a part of the oat crop which is cut with a binder and stacked 
to be threshed as required for use. So far, no great difficulty has been 
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experienced in satisfactorily sciling the whcal and barley after harvest, but 
in view of the difficulties that are bound to come with the increasing number 
of combines and with the higher prospective prices for wheat from January 
onwards, silos have been ordered and will, it is hoped, be erected close to the 
drying plant before next harvest. The straw left by the combines 1s baled 
with an automatic baler, and the bales gathered up immediately and stacked 
Silage has been made on Burcote Farm for many years : from 1937 
onwards it was made in wooden containers, but lately the pit method has 
been adopted and found to be more economical, Some very good silage has 
also been made in stacks, but Messrs. Farrant are of the opinion that to 
make good silage by this method the material must be young and the stack 
large, with a diameter of at least 9-10 yards By using a green crop loader and 
clevator, the stack has proved a successful and relatively cheap method 
Farm Staff Despite the fact that Pressed Steel and the Nuffield Organization 
in Cowley. nearby, draw a large proportion of the male workers 
from the surrounding villages, Messrs. Farrant are fortunate in having a 
loyal and efficient staff, quite a number of whom have been with them for 
twenty years Or more ltogether there are thirty-cight employees, including 
seven lads between fiftecn and twenty years of age A noticeable feature » 
the keenness of some of the younger men Some casual labour 1s employed 
for beet hoeing and potato harvesting, but efficient casual labour ts not casy 
to obtain : A.E.C. labour engaged on a contract basis was used for beet 
hocing for several years, but on the day rate basis now in operation the cost 
per acre is far too great 
In conclusion, it may interest readers to know that the gross production, 
in terms of money, has been approximately £30 per acre during the last two 
or three years : Mr. Farrant states that this is perhaps low when compared 
with many other farms in Oxfordshire, but for this type of land it can be 


considered to be fairly good 


THE DAIRY SHORTHORN IN OXFORDSHIRE 


Rosert Hosps 


Keimscott, Lechlade, 


NE of the chief features of the first Royal Show at Oxford, in 
6) 1839, was the fine display of Shorthorn cattle from Thomas Bates’s 

Kirklevington herd in Yorkshire Their size, symmetry and 
quality greatly impressed landowners and farmers over a wide area, and 
doubtless did much to encourage the advancement and improvement of 
Shorthorns throughout the neighbouring count The thirty-one years 
intervening between the next visit of the Royal to Oxford, in 1870, saw the 
Shorthorn as the universal breed of the country, with many farmers, as well 
as landowners, possessing good pedigree herds of dual-purpos< Shorthorn 
cattle, which supplied the ever-growing demand for milk in our big cities, 
and for calves for rearing as stores in the outlying districts. Dairy herds of 
British Friesians and Ayrshires were practically non-existent in Oxfordshire ; 
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tume a large number of pedigree Shorthorn breedcrs 
The Kelmscott herd was founded tn 1878, at which 
t prominent Shorthorn breeder in 


nor were there at Unat 
living in the county 
time Lord Moreton was probably the m« 
Oxfordshire 


Building Up On the Glow estershire border were the well-known breeder 
Thomas, John, Robert and Wilham Garne, William and Danie! 
Arkell, W. J. Edmonds of Southrop, and Charles Hobbs of Maiscyhampton 
Thomas Garne’s son George had a grand herd, largely of Booth blood, at 
Churchill Heath, near Kingham. The tenant to follow in this farm was Mr 
Urban Rose, who founded the present Ch irchill herd by the purchase of 
two good cows from Mr. Charles Hobt ind from which ts descended the 
present Mr. T. R. Rose's He-known “ Churchill Bessie family 
At the dispersal sale of the Kirklevington ¢ itthe in 1850 the fifth Earl Duciec 


was the largest purchaser for his h ! 


rd at Tortworth Glos He died threc 
vears later, and the Tortworth herd was old. the 62 head averaging £150 


19s. lid. But Lord Moreton, his grandson, established another herd at 
n at Tortworth, which he 


Example Farm and the pastures arour d the mansio 
held from his father, the sixth Earl Ducie Later the herd was moved to his 
Onfordshire home at Sarsden, near ¢ hipping Norton. In 1884 a selection 
of Lord Moreton’s cattle was sold by John Thornton and Co., at Chipping 
Norton Junction, but if was not until 1906 that, mainly through Lord 
Morcton’s efforts, the Kingham Sales were started. It was at this sale that the 
late Frank Matthews first handled the sandglass for John Thornton and Co 

From 1906 to 1929, 107 Kingham s iles were held, 11,041 head being sold 
at an average of over £50 In the boom years 1918, 1919, and 1920, many 
sold at Kingham at between 400 and 1,050 guineas 
wed sale-vard at The Midland Marts, Banbury, 
sient site for Messrs. Thornton and Co.'s sales 


cows and bulls were 
The fine covered rostrum 
now make a more cons 


in this county 

A stone’s throw into Warwickshire lics Brailes where, in 1556, Mr. H. J 
Sheldon founded his h rd nsisting tirelvy of Bates and Knightley blood, 
the majority being of the Barrington ot Charmer tribes. Forty years later 


in 1896. increasing age and depressed prices nece sitated the sale of the herd 

Mr. R. H. Dyke, who for many years had been farm ind herd manager o! 
Brailes, having taken a ili farm near Banbury, made a few purchases at 
the sale . one, a heifer, Duchess of Barrington 39. twin to a bull, cost him 
9 guineas, and from her he bred many high-priced bulls. For some years 
following, his sons (Messrs. Dyke Bros.) toy 
vham sales with their Barrington bulls—all of rc h deep colour and 
superbly shown by th bulls were keenly sought after by 
such men as Donald McLennan, Charles Pinnell. E. N. Casares, and other 
demand for Shorthorn beef bulls in 


yped the price averages ol the 


Birming 
their owners These 


exporters, to supply the increasing 


Argentina 

The high prices for heavy fleshed bulls nduced the use of extremely deep 
fleshed Scottish Cruickshank bulls in many o! the English herds, to the 
detriment of their daughters’ milking qualities, and for many years dairy 
farmers fought shy of pedigree She rth bulls 

In 1901, The Shorthorn Society authorized the offer of special prizes at 
shows for milking Shorthorn cows, and four yeat later, in 1905, the Dairy 
Shorthorn (Coates Herd Book) Association, was formed. Dairy Shorthorn 
classes were instituted at the shows, and milk yields were officially recorded 

Forty-five years of steady progress has brought the Dairy Shorthorn to 
the prominent position which it now holds, and, despite the fact that milk was 
made priority No. | during the war years, and that competition from dairy 
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THE DAIRY SHORTHORN IN OXFORDSHIRE 

Great care is taken in the selection of the sires purchased. Line breeding 
has been practised for many years, and the majority of the herd bulls are 
home-bred. hence the number of bulls (never less than seven or eight) 
required for home use. A usual in Oxfordshire, the bull calves not kept 
for br Jing are now reared as steers, and when fit to grade they fully confirm 
the capacity of the Dairy Shorthorn for both meat and milk production 
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I is now rather more than 120 years since the establishment of the Oxford 
| Down Breed. About 1820-1825 Mr. John Twynham of Whitchurch, 


Hampshire endeavoured to produce a sheep which combined the good 
qualities of the large fr: d fat nature of the Longwool with the early 
maturity and lean producing qualities of the Down breeds. For this purpose 
he chose the combination of the long-woolled Cotswold and the then com- 
paratively new breed of Hampshire Dowsr He crossed a Hampshire 
D h the ¢ ld ewes and in the course of time established a 


It nteresting to note that this early breeder was not only a pioneer of 
the breed but a pioneer of the great present-day science of advertising, and 
he wrote very ly on the qualities of this new breed of sheep. He chal- 

ged other eders | sbmuit twenty-five wether lambs drawn from any 


flock of up to 300 ewes to an impartial trial for nine months for the purpose 


oft g tl ilue in both mutton and wool qualities of the different breeds ; 
and he proposed to stake £25 on the issue, believing the Oxford Down 
iid beat all comers. Although the challenge does not appear to have 
weepted, it doubtless did much to popularize the new breed 
About 1830 several other breeders appreciated the success which Mr 
Iwynham had ach { and set out to follow his example and thus founded 
what t termed the Oxford Down sheep. It ts possible, indeed very 


bable. that a few of them tried the experiment of introducing a little 
but the breed owes its success chiefly to the Hampshire 


Oxford ram made its first appearance in the Royal Showyard at 


Wind in ISST. at Warwick, just nine years afterwards, there were no 
less than thirty-seven entries, and in 1862 the Royal Agricultural Society 
apport df scparate class for Oxford Downs In the same year the 
Smithfield Club followed its example. Today the Oxford Down 1s rep- 


resented at all the principal shows in England, Scotland and Ireland, and 
eure-bred flocks are to be found as far north as Aberdeenshire, on the 
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Selective Herbicides. Of these researches, perhaps those which are best 
known to the farmer concern the development of selective herbicides 
These experiments are a continuation of the investigations started carly in 
the war, when the value of the synthetic growth-regulating substances 
and the yellow dyestuff, dinitro-ortho-cresol, for weed control in cereals was 
first demonstrated. Although these experiments on cereals have been in 
progress for cight years, there are still many pr »blems to solve 

Since the team engaged on this type of research came to Oxford in 1945, 
methods have been worked out for the eradication of hoary pepperwort, 
for the control of weeds in linseed and flax with the growth-regulating 
substances, and for the use of light mineral otls in carrots and the like. In 
the near future it is hoped that new techniques will have been perfected for 
weed eradication in peas, lucerne, dredge corn and permanent grassland, 
while the possibilities of killing selectively weeds in many other crops are 
being explored 

Although from the practical viewpoint, the way in which the weed, and 
not the crop, is killed is unimportant, in the development of new compounds 
and new techniques such information is the key to the future. In con- 
sequence, a considerable proportion of the research relates to fundamental 
studies of the principles of toxicity 


Oilseed Crops. Another field of investigation which likewise had its be- 
ginning carly in the war has been concerned with the development of oilseed 
and other crops in Great Britain Of these, linseed (in terms of acrcage) has 
gone farthest, has received a welcome from some and a mixed reception 
from others, particularly those who have found the crop difficult to harvest 
Experiments are therefore still proceeding to select varieties which combine 
with im reased eed produc tion, earliness, evenness of ripening and case of 
harvesting. Another crop, of which fields have probably been seen by most 
farmers in the south and cast of England, is the sunflower, and with the 
selection of the so-called dwarf varicties, it has been demonstrated that in 
the drier areas the plants can be harvested with a suitably modified combine 
So far the acreage grown in England has been small, but it may be of interest 
to record that these dwarf varietics—Pole Star, Jupiter and Mars—are now 
heing grown extensively in other parts of the world, more particularly in 
the Groundnut Scheme and South Africa 

In 1945. research was started on the oilseed poppy, and the results to date 
point to the prospect of an oilseed crop which does not present difficulties 


at harvesting. No final judgment can be passed until the experiences of 
furmers growing this year some 300 acres of the two selected early varicties 
have been analysed, and the possibilities of using the crop residues for other 
purposes have been more fully defined 

Not all the other potential crops examined have given such positive 
results. Although some sixty varieties of soya beans have been tested, 
none of the varieties which are early enough to ripen lends itself to mechanical 
harvesting. A search for a millet which combines rapid growth in the 
scedling stage, high yield and early ripening has been fruitless. On the 
‘ther hand, there are several hybrid maizes originating from the United 


‘ 


States and Canada which are eminently suitable for silage production, but 
in developmental work on farms there have been rueful encounters with 
rooks which tn th edbed have frequently eaten their weight in gold of 
this expensive seed 

Field Bean Attention has by no means been confined to new crops, for 
the factors underlying the falling productivity of the field bean are being 


examined As a first step, a survey of fields in the neighbourhood of Oxford 
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of training, 4 


RR ig and subs ling. both on crop yiclds and on the g peral 
management of the land. On the laboratory ide, one group of probiems 
under investigation relates to the role of organk yatter or humus in building 
up soil tilth, and another com d with the direct measurement of the 
5; concentrations of the principal nutrients and toxic elements in the soul in it . 
natural nditio 
Lastly, it will have been not d that: mcr n of research on animals ha 
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FARM BUILDINGS IN THE COTSWOLDS 
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particularly in the broad belt of country overlying the oolitic limestone 
rocks which extends from the coast of Dorset to the coast of Yorkshire 
The limestone buildings of the Cotswold Hills—that is, the area lying between 
Wooton-under-Edge in the south and Chipping Campden some 40 to sO 
miles to the north—have, through the use of stone, achieved a reputation of 
scenic beauty above that of many other areas where stone buildings are 
common. There are many reasons for thi 
From the earliest times the Cotswolds have been farmed for their sheep, 
and English wool, especially that from the Cotswolds, came to acquire during 
the Middle Ages a world-wide fame, bringing in its train prosperity and 
wealth to the “ woolmen " and better conditions for their workers. With 
increasing prosperity, merchants and farmers commissioned local masons 
and craftsmen to build better houses for themselves and cottages for their 
men, and the more pious and munificent of them endowed churches and 
other public buildings 


Sher is a traditional building material in many parts of England, 


Craftsmanship in Stone With unlimited supplies of building stone available 
within a few inches of the surface, it is not sur- 
prising that a local style of architecture soon developed—a style which 1s 
never pretentious but is essentially domestic and homely, being based on 
tradition handed down through generations of village craftsmen. Most of 
the domestic buildings now surviving belong to the period between 1580 
and 1690, and it is between these dates that such well-known Cotswold 
villages as Bibury, the Slaughters and Northleach sprang up. Farm buildings 
generally followed after, with the possible exception of many of the barns, 
since enclosure and the bringing into arable cultivation of the waste lands 
used for sheep grazing came late in the Cotswolds. Arthur Young, for 
example, riding over the Cotswolds in 1773 wrote of them : “ Enclosing by 
no means flourishes, for from Tetsworth to Oxford enclosures are scarce 
and from thence to Northleach few or none.” Similarly, Thomas Rudge, 
in his report of 1807 to the Board of Agriculture, shows that enclosure on 
any scale was only just starting 
As the need for farm buildings developed, local craftsmen showed the same 
skill in their employment of stone, with the restrained use of much the same 
decorative effect as in their domestic buildings, until soon after the middle 
of the nineteenth century, when farming in the Cotswolds suffered a depression 
as a result of competition from overseas. The soil of the Cotswolds, not 
being naturally of the most fertile, farmers and landowners were severely 
affected. Unwilling and unable to risk further capital, the construction of 
new farm buildings virtually ceased, and apart from the adaptation of 
existing buildings in an attempt to meet changing needs, there has been little 
building on any scale in the Cotswolds over the last 70 to 80 years This 
cessation of new building and the natural durability of the well-constructed 
stone buildings, though agriculturally to be deplored, has, from the scenic 
point of view, been a blessing in disguise, since it has meant few incursions 
of more modern buildings and materials out of harmony with the tradition 
of stone. In addition, the geographical situation of the Cotswolds, away 
from the large industrial centres and lying mostly between 600 and 700 feet 
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above sea level, being what Arthur Young calls “ a bleak unpleasant country,” 
has not attracted urban development and the introduction of alien buildings 
the visitor is struck with the un iformity of the grey 


Although at first sight th 
lichen-encrusted buildings, 4 closer inspection reveals many local differences 
since the stone for the walling and roofs was « htained from innumerable 
they are called locally to the villages tn 
i there are ily wide ye gical 


r 


small quarries, or quars 
which most of the farm nh uses are sct, arn 
variations in an area the size of the Cotswolds As a butiding nm me the 
limestone is soft when first quarried and casily w rked, but h nme with 
exposure to become an excelicnt weather stone for both roots ar d walls 
In the north of the Cotsw lds much of the limestone used for building 
normally grey in colour, becomes a golden brown derived fron the rronstone 
Hornton, lying just outside the 
blocks. Elsewhere building 


the best known of ummes being al 


Cotswolds, from whi stone comes in larg 

stone is mainly of inferior and great o site, the infenor being g nerally darker 
and quarried in smaller s res than the g t oolite, which comes to the surface 
farther north and with a more yellowish tinge The best known quarries 
of the great oolite are those at Taynton and Barrington to the north of 


Burford, and stone from here has been used as far al eld as St. Paul's and 
Windsor Castle A coarser, reddish limestone derived from the cornbrash, 
is sometimes used f for building along the south-west edge of the ¢ otswolds, 


but mostly for field ¥ 


The stone walls of th farm buildings are gener ly thick, not less than 


18 inches, and often lard w th little or no mortar, their strength b ng derived 
from the m yson's skill in hitting the stones together The centre of the wall 
is usually filled with smalicr stones In districts where the stone ts not found 
in blocks but comes thin lavers it is laid in thin courses fron ? to 6 inches 
thick, much as it comes from the quarry with larger blocks of dres ed stone 
around the doors and ¥ lows Where the stone is obtained in blocks tt 1s 
sometimes laid with the blocks in reg ilar cour and sometimes as random 
rubble or coursed rubb! The surface of the st work us left rough as it 
comes from the quarry, and there ts no special cutting or rubbing to biain a 
smooth and even surface Because timber was i tively scarce, windows, 

st always stone mullioned ar dif glazed wer filled 


when provided, were 
with lead lattice pancs The older bu dings are otten without windows, 
+h narrow slits in the walls or 


light and air being able to penetrate oF ly through 


occasional honcycombed h 

In two respects affecting the stability of farn huildings the old craftsmen 
have been found wanting Many farm buildings were put str ight on to 
the turf with little or no foundations, a d no guttering or other means of 
disposing of rainwater clear of the walls was prt vided Ihe effect « f the 
penetration of rain and frost or subsidence of settlement of the soil has 
someumes been disa mtow Is, which at th heat of lack hesion 
through their method of construc tion. and this is the reason why buttresses 
are a common sight in this part of the country 


Local stone is also the most nonpular roofing material, since a particular 
formation < f the limestone, ™ attered over the Cotswi lds, prov des stone 


which, after cxposure to the frost, splits casily to thin layers, bard, weather- 
resisting and wi ithout oe Thatch is also used, but princip nally on the west 


side of the hills, whe afluence of the Vale of Gloucester assert itself 


The best known of i quarries producing stone lates. now unfortunately 

closed, were at Ston field. near Woodstock, Eyford, near the Slaughters, 

emaltier. thicker and have much 


Guiting and Bibury. These stone states are 
more uneven surfaces than the 
require substantial roof timbers, and oak has 


wou Wel h sl tc B ng ] cavy, they 
always been used both tor the 
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main timbers and riven for the battens, though it is relatively costly in the Cots 
wolds —a beechwood country. Rudge, for example, reported the cost in 1807 
to be as much as 3s. per cubic foot The slates, too, vary in size, and they are 


hung graduated in thickness and size from the caves to the ridge, where the 


smallest and thi pitch of the roofs ts steep, get erally 
S) to $5 degrees, since expenence has shown this to be necessary if the 
smaller and thinner slates are to keep out the wet The aspirations to social 
ne of Welsh slates according to size, from the ~ Queen, 
the largest, down through Prince ountess ctc.. to the Lady,’ 
» have originated in the 1750s from General 


nave oT | 


nnest are laced Ihe 


for the smallest (reputed | 
Warburton, the aristocratic owner of the Pe 
by Cotswold slaters, who favour more homely nam 

Wivett Becks Bachelors. Hi and OXS F The s| 


are hung either by square oak pegs driven into holes in the slates or are t atl 


nrhyn quarries) are not emulated 


; such as long and short 


by brass or copper nails, other materials Deng ¢ wrroded by the oak baticns 

Ihe cresting of the rida ilso of loc te sawn from the solid block 
Farm buildings should, of course, be considered primarily for thei 

uitability to the system of farming they a! intended to serve it has already 


heen mentioned that in the past the economy of the hills was based on sheep 


grazing first on the open fields, and later, when enclosure took place, or 
the arable fields. but sheep required little in the way of larm buildings. Pens 
or simple yard ed at nbing tir r for bad winters are usually sufficient 
Before the enclosures barns provided storage for the small quantity of corn 
which was grown and space for threshing As enclosures took place at the 
heginning of the nineteenth century, and arable crops became important 
more buildings had to be provided. Threshed corn was often stored in 
granary in upper floor above the wagon and rmplement shed tabling, 


too. had to be provided for horses and oxen , OX teams were Used until 
nodern tim is evidence R. Anderson, writing in the Journal of the R.A.SL 
for 1913, who reported that ox teams were till at work and that horses were 
fed in one long stat being tied up close together without divisions Until 
ibout the middk i ine «¢ tur sheep contin ied to be the only livestock 
1 Card, Commissioner of The Times, writing in 1550, records that a breeding 
flock of Cotswold sheep was kept on each farm, and it was reckoned a very 
poor farm that could not support one sheep to the acre He mentions that 

ry few ¢ vere fed, but that the practice had just started of rearing 


s, where they were sold 


ally tied up in open sheds 


ther than sheep came late to the 


I! if variou cason why livestock « 
Cotswolds The hills were always short of wate nce it drains away quickly 
to tl vallevs where the tarn steads were ct erally placed, often at some 
distance from the land they served. The roots which were grown were 
required for the sheep ecessary for consolidating the loose, porous 
soil and little was available for fattening cattle. Permanent pastures, too 
werk t of a quality to fatten stock, and lack of transport militated against 
milk selling Ihe only additions which the rearing o! cattle both dairying 
and beef. brought to the farmstead were an open yard or two with a range 
t shelter shed Th | extension of the farmstead to meet increasing 
ds ha iften led to a jumble of bu ldings which are badly arranged hor 
vorking and wasteful of labour, though these considerations were relatively 
unimportant in the 18S0s, when the labourer’s wages were 6s. to 7s. per week 
and a Cotswold teg or yearling fetched 40s. There were @ lew areas, par- 


ticularly round Dursley, Stroud, and Tetbury, where the land was of better 


quality, lying along well-populated valleys and, since arable culltivauion Was 
teen. dairving with some fattening has 


impossible hecause the land was too 
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O account of Cotswold farming, or indecd of any farming, would be 
N complete without reference to the Royal Agricultural College of 
Cirencester—-so fondly described by one of its oldest alumni, Lord 
Bledisloe, as the premier agricultural college of the British Empire. Arvorwmn 
cultus pecorumque \s the modest motto assumed by an institution which, 
had not the Royal Society forestalled it, might equally well have appro- 
priated unto itself the more famous “ Practice with Science”. Oldest 
agricultural college in England by some fifty years, pioneer of agricultural 
education and discovery in the nineteenth century, the College today is held 
in esteem as much for tts good practical farming as for its teaching. “ No 
agricultural college justifies its existence unless it can lick the practical farmer 
at his own game” thunders the Principal, Robert Boutflour. Nothing could 
be more logical. And it goes far to explain why the College farms stand 
today as a superb example, not only to its students but to the general practi- 
tioner as well, of what farming cthiiciency can become when business, science 
and practice are combined 
Times change of course. The farming of agricultural colleges has in the 
past perhaps been a subject of mirth more often than respect. Agricultural 
education was not always held in the esteem implied in the following remark 
to a fnend by an ex-student only a few davs ago “ The course costs £90 
It would be cheap at £900, or for that matter at £9,000." Be that as it may, 
it is true that something remarkable ts happening at Cirencester, and has 
been happening now for some time, in a College already notable in the past 
for its rich contributions to agricultural education 


One Hundred and [he history of the Royal Agricultural College goes back 
Five Years Old to 1848S. Its foundation was by no means the expression 
of a new idea—-as early as 1652 Hartlicb had advocated 
i simular institution ; it was rather a culminating point in that strong move- 
ment for agricultural improvement which started at the end of the cightcenth 
entury with Arthur Young as tts brilliant exponent, and of which Liebig’s 
lectures were to be the first conerete indication that science might be applied 
as profitably to agriculture as to any other industry 
More particularly perhaps its inception may be traced to an address given 
by Mr. Robert Jeffreys Brown to the Fairford and Cirencester Farmers’ Club 
in 1842. in which he advocated the formation of a Public School of Agri- 


culture in England. Publi etings followed, a most important conference 
was held on the subject at the Royal Agricultural Society's annual show 
meeting at Southampton in 1844, and as a result a large number of noblemen 


ind others interested in agriculture became subscribers to the scheme which 
came to fruition in 1848. In that year a Royal Charter was obtained for 
the meorporation of “ The Agricultural College.” This highly prized 
Charter has only recently been rediscovered after being missing for forty 
years, and ts now proudly displayed in the Principal's office. It is refreshing 
to find, therefore, that the College owed its origin not to academic foibles 
but to the good sense and liberality of those most closely interested in the 
practice of good husbandry—the progressive landowners and farmers of the 
trme. Today, after more than a hundred years, that link remains as strong 
as ever, and ts symbolized by the cordial relations and co-operation offered 
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Since 1936 in fact (that is, in the last cight years of its being open) 
something like £110,000 has gone into development of the College. Its 
problems of accommodation are by no means % lved. Even with Bledisloc 
Lodge added, there will be residential acc mmodation for less than half its 
students The lecture rooms are not perhaps models « f comfurt. Never 
theless these are matters of secondary importance, to be met as time allows 
The primary object, that of mecting the needs « f as many as possible who 
require first-class tuition in land agency or farming, has been more than 
adequately maintained 

The College is extremely fortunate in possessing an illustrious Governing 
Body. under the able Chairmanship of Sir Frederick Cripps, and a very 
taff. The list of governors contains some of 


4 


capable and highly qualified 


the best known names in agriculture 


Three Farms Research is no longer carried on by the ollege as such, though 

a good deal of individual research is carried on by the members 
of its staff. The College has stated clearly that its function now is to train the 
+ and the practical farmer-—in other words, to educate 
stav on the land rather than the man who wants to 


land agent or landow: 
the man who wishes to 
tive or advisory capacity. Its function, 


be connected with it in an administra 
therefore, is to impart to these men a fusion of all that is best and up to date 
in both the scientific discovery carried on at other centres and in farming 
practice. From this follows the insistence on good practical farming on 
the College farms, avoiding both experimentation and that type of instruct- 
ional technique based on showing the good and the bad together 

In 1931 the College had a mere 40 acres of ground, inclusive of rugby and 
cricket ground The farming activities of the College, under the direction 
of Mr. Kenneth N. Russell, now embrace three farms which are run on 
strictly commercial lines, the object being to demonstrate efficient farming 
in the field or cowshed, and to provide an economic background to the lecture 
room. One of the farms, The Steadings, of 64 acres, is run as a highly 
specialized dairy holding, as typifying the family farm so characteristic of 
British agriculture generally The other two, Fosse Hill and Field Barn 
farms, are run together as a typical dairy and arable farm of 365 acres in all 


! pping potential and in permanent equipment, these 


Varying as they do im cr 
farms have provided very valuable teaching material 

Iwo attested dairy herds, one of British Friesians, the other of Ayrshires, 
are maintained, with a grading-up breeding policy in cach case ; the one 
being to demonstrate how a successful dairying enterprise may be built up 
from modest capital resources —the usual approach for the young would-be 
farmer today. Apart from the dairy cows, minor livestock departments of 
grass sheep, breeding pigs, and laying hens, with the main scale crops 
barley, potatoes, wheat, sugar beet and erass and/or clover seeds—provide 
the main sources of farm income. Costings kept of the farming operations 
under the auspices of Bristol University are made fully available to students 
during their farm management lectures— an aspect of agricultural education 
which receives increasing attention in the College curriculum. 


Collegiate But the last word in the assessment of any College must lie in 
the vitality of its student body, and at the Royal this is beyond 


measure. Even our older Universities would be hard pressed to find amongst 
their Colleges a body of such promising young men. In general, it may be 
said that they are vew hat older today than in the past, and that they take 


their studies a good deal more seriously. Nevertheless they have lost none 
f the versatility in those pleasant pursuits of the countryman which has for 


| 
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Burghclere 
Tuesday, 20 November 
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